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THE STRIKE AT WESTINGHOUSE 
by 






REUBEN E. SLESINGER* 


Several months have elapsed since the settle- but also between UEW and IUE officials, par- 
ment of the recent strike at the Westinghouse ticularly over the communist issue. 
Electric Corporation. It is almost twenty years At the same time, running from approximately 
since the nation witnessed a similar strike involving 1950-1952, Westinghouse set forth on a policy of 
so many workers for so long a duration. It is time straightening out some of the loose ends in its con- 
to look back now, reflect, and consider whether the tracts that had developed during World War II 













tremendous economic losses suffered in this 156- days when management controls were not duly ef- 
day strike might cast any light on future negotia- fective. A number of the IUE officials thereupon 
tions between managements (aside from Westing- accused Westinghouse of attempting to kill off the 






house) and other unions. To approximate an young infant union. However, the company pre- 
answer to such a question it is necessary to look ferred the IUE to the UEW, and so granted a union 
into the background of facts that led to the strike, shop to the IUE but withheld similar union security 
to the position of the Westinghouse Corporation privileges from the UEW. This proved to be a 












itself, and to the general pattern of bargaining. decided boom for the IUE. It then looked as though 
FINANCIAL BACKGROUND labor peace might endure for quite a while between 

The bitter atmosphere that characterized many the IUE and Westinghouse. 
of the bargaining sessions was quite a contrast to In fact, Mr. Carey, the president of the IUE, 






the feeling of mutual self-interest and cooperation announced in 1952 that his union and the company 
that permeated management and union relations had entered upon a new era in collective bargain- 
in 1952. Several factors had contributed to the ing and that more productive relationships would 







deterioration of labor relations between Westing- ensue by both groups sitting down, talking, discuss- 
house and the unions. It is well to delve into this ing, arguing, and finally resolving. 
background. At the same time, the Westinghouse Corpora- 






Much of the trouble in this instance stems back tion prospered well financially. It found itself as 
to World War II. The employees at Westinghouse the second largest producer of electric equipment 
were covered, then, by contracts with the United and the thirteenth largest corporation in the United 
Electrical Workers (hereafter referred toas UEW). States by the beginning of 1955. Then a series of 
In the interest of uninterrupted production under — events struck at the company, both financially and 
the stimulus of defense contracts, Westinghouse, labor wise. Among the billion dollars corporations 
like many other concerns, granted a number of in the United States, Westinghouse was the only 
privileges to the union without due consideration one to suffer a siump in both sales and earnings 
for their possible future implications. The UEW, during 1955, generally the most prosperous year 
meanwhile, was one of the unions accused of com- in business annals. 
munist infiltration and subsequently was ousted For the first six months of 1955, Westinghouse 
from the CIO. A new union, the International saw its sales decline seven per cent and its profits 
Union of Electrical Workers (hereafter referred to drop 35 per cent. For that same period, General 
as the IUE), was formed as a CIO affiliate. While 
this latter union was getting established, the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board compelled Westing- ' CONTENTS OF OCTOBER REVIEW 




















house to continue to bargain with the UEW. This The Strike at Westinghouse 
presented quite an anomalous situation. Long and : i : 
bitter battles developed, not only within the UEW State-Local Fiscal Relationships 






Summary of Business Activity 





*Dr. Slesinger is Professor of Economics at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Pittsburgh is the home office of Westinghouse. 
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Electric experienced a five per cent increase in 
sales and a nine per cent rise in profits. In addi- 
tion, the Corporation was experiencing troubles 
with defense contracts, particularly on aircraft 
engines. Additional problems were confronted in 
selling appliances and heavy industrial equipment. 
Many of the dealers, especially in the consumer 
lines, complained that the Corporation was too slow 
to move to take advantage of new techniques in 
consumer selling. Management recognized some 
of these problems and undertook drastic action such 
as the complete reorganization of its consumer 
products division. 

The 1955 picture was quite a contrast to the 
situation at the end of 1954, a year in which West- 
inghouse increased its sales volume while GE sut- 
fered a decline. In fact the Company’s sales had 
more than doubled since 1946. In addition, vast 
plant expansion programs of $200 and $300 million 
had been undertaken. 

Meanwhile, manufacturing costs had risen at 
a rapid rate. Very liberal work standards and 
pay rates had become prevalent. Under the system 
of wage incentives, it was not at all uncommon for 
a worker to earn a percentage considerably in ex- 
cess of the standard rate established for his job. 
Westinghouse was not very successful in readjust- 
ing its pay structure in the post-War years, although 
many of its competitors fared better in this respect. 

EVENTS LEADING TO 1955-56 STRIKE 

Now that the financial background has been 
sketched, it is well to turn to the events leading to 
the 1955-56 labor dispute. The roots for this dis- 
pute may be traced to management decisions in 1953 
to reduce costs, particularly through increased 
mechanization. As an aspect of this program, there 
were included plans for a study to determine to 
what extent indirect production work that was paid 
for on a day basis could be converted to a measured 
standard. 

Among the important groups of dayworkers 
to be studied were employees such as storeroom op- 
erators, materials handlers, clerks, and similar em- 
ployees paid on a flat hourly basis. This group ac- 
counts for approximately 55 per cent of all West- 
inghouse employees. The program was outlined 
generally to shop stewards and later explained to 
union officials on a district level. There is some 
feeling that at that time the IUE national officers 
either did not appreciate the significance of the 
program or they underestimated its significance. 

At that time, the purpose of these studies was 
not to convert these jobs to an incentive pay status, 
but to get a better analysis, through the time and 
motion studies, to enable a truer allocation of costs 
for indirect labor. These studies generally were 
conducted by having engineers enter the plant and 
analyze the work of different employees, partic- 
ularly to determine what motions are wasteful and 
unnecessary. Effort was then directed towards 
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eliminating the useless aspects of a job. The 
remaining motions were timed by use of a 
stop watch, with due allowances for such contin- 
gencies as fatigue and delays. Management 
would then set a standard output for the job and 
set its pay rates accordingly. It was important that 
these standards be set equitably in the first instance 
since most arrangements with unions prevent re- 
vision of standards unless some change in the job 
has taken place, and then only for those aspects of 
the job that have undergone change. Such studies 
were conducted in plants at Cleveland, Sharon, and 
Buffalo with little difficulty from the unions. 

It was customary, before entering a plant to 
make these studies, to explain their purpose to the 
local union leaders—that they were intended as 
management, control devices rather than for rear- 
rangement of existing pay rates and scales. 

Labor relations with the IUE also had become 
strained after a new plant was opened in Kentucky 
in 1953. Controversy developed here over the estab- 
lishment of wage rates and the IUE began to feel 
that the machinery for the settlement of disputes, 
at the top level at least, was breaking down. In 
1954, however, the IUE settled many of its dif- 
ferences with Westinghouse when a two year con- 
tract running until October 15, 1956 was signed, 
(Continued on page 8) 
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STATE-LOCAL FISCAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Ss. D. LOVELL* 


Since the beginning of this country the level 
of government which has been the subject of the 
most comments on its growth of power has been 
the Federal Government; nevertheless, state and 
local governments are of continuing importance to 
all the citizens. At the local level, particularly, are 
found the activities and the interests which are 
closest to the constituents. The governments of this 
level “are to total government what basic tissues 
are to the human body. Without them govern- 
ment has no vitality.”1 They serve as training 
areas for the leaders and officials of state and 
local governments. State governments, too, play 
their part in our total governmental framework, 
serving to coordinate the activities and tasks of 
their political subdivisions and at the same time 
serve as units in the nation as a whole. Arguments 
can be raised against the concept of the state, but 
this level of government, together with its local 
subdivisions, may be headed for a reinvigoration 
and a new recognition of its importance. 

State-local fiscal relations are only one aspect 
of the relationship between the two levels of gov- 
ernment, but they are important relations because 
they underlie the ability of government to meet the 
demand for increased functions and services. The 
two levels of government in reality are inseparable 
in their total tasks; one alone cannot fulfill the 
numerous and important functions of “fostering 
the state’s economic growth, compensating for the 
uneven distribution of taxable resources among the 
various communities, determining the appropriate 
allocation of government functions and desirable 
changes in the units and areas of government, 
utilizing the most effective forms and tools of ad- 
ministration, and stimulate an awareness of public 
fiscal responsibility on the part of the electorate.” 

In order to maintain effective and equitable 
state-local fiscal relations, recognition and regard 
for certain basic considerations are necessary. One 
of the claims to notice is the indivisibility of the 
state and the local fiscal problems. Both levels tax 
the same source; both serve the same people. If 
one level of government obtains an advantage detri- 
mental to the other, their mutual relationships and 
their constituents suffer. Each has certain func- 
tions which it can perform with greater efficiency ; 
each should have adequate means of revenue to 
support those functions. 

Another basic consideration is keeping govern- 





*Dr. Lovell is Associate Professor of Public Administration, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration. 

1. An Advisory Committee Report on Local Government, submitted 
to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Washington, United 
States Government Printing Office (1955), p. 9. 

2. State of New York Temporary Commission on Fiscal Affairs of 
State Government. A Program for Continued Progress in Fiscal Manage- 
ment, Vol. I (1955), 1. 


ment as close home as possible. Often one hears 
about States rights in relation to the Federal gov- 
ernment, but state responsibilities to local govern- 
ment and their constituents are perhaps even more 
important. The support of local functions and the 
maintenance of desirable state-local relations re- 
quire a full development of citizen responsibility. 
A sufficient taxing and borrowing power is con- 
sonant with the responsibility for the desired de- 
velopment of the community. This consideration 
is citizen responsibility for decision making. 

State-local fiscal relations is an ever-changing 
concept. One of the great responsibilities is to keep 
abreast of the resultant problems. Methods best 
suited for yesterday may not, and probably do not, 
meet the demands of today. Because of the diffi- 
culty in changing the constitution, traditions, and 
the vested interest of the status quo, the structure 
of government changes slowly; but, with effective 
study and effort, the relationships between the 
levels of government could change with greater 
facility. In Georgia, as in many other states, one 
of the most significant changes with great impact 
on state-local relations has been the population 
shift toward the city. This movement of people to 
the metropolitan areas has been much in evidence 
during recent decades. Only a relatively short time 
ago most Georgians were rural or small town 
dwellers, but now almost one fourth of the popula- 
tion is in and around Atlanta alone, with a majority 
of the remaining people living in other smaller met- 
ropolitan areas in the state. State-local relations 
necessarily are changed due to the movement to 
the metropolitan areas. 

Concurrently with the population shift from the 
farm to the city have been other movements, in- 
cluding the shift from within the city to its out- 
skirts. New problems of city-county relationships 
as well as the need for a new earnest appraisal of 
old state-local relationships are encountered. In- 
dustrialization brings new problems in services and 
in taxation. The demand for new and extended 
services calls for increased revenue. 

Here appears to be the crux of the situation. 
With the increased demand for services is the need 
for additional revenue. The old source of local 
revenue, the property tax, is now insufficient. Other 
taxes, levied either by the state or the local govern- 
ment, have become necessary. Important questions 
must be answered. What type should the new 
taxes be? Upon what basis should they rest? What 
level of taxes can and will the taxpayers stand? 
Who is to levy, collect and administer the taxes and 
who will perform the services to the public? 

In Georgia, as in many other states, some of 
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these questions are being answered this way—by 
the state. The state government has assumed the 
responsibility of levying and collecting taxes needed 
for increased services. This apparently has been 
due, in part, to the growing inter-relationships of 
businesses and other tax bases, the limited juris- 
diction of the county and city, and the extended 
use of state powers. The most productive of the 
new taxes adopted in recent decades has been the 
general sales tax, now the most important state tax, 
resting heavily on the low income group. Additional 
excise taxes add to the burden in Georgia. An in- 
come tax with a minor degree of graduation is 
levied by the state, but its effectiveness depends on 
the degree to which it is enforced. Local govern- 
ments continue to conduct important functions and 
continue to derive the greatest portion of their tax 
revenue from the property tax. 


THE TREND OF REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE 

Although in the past several decades popular 
emphasis has been placed upon the rising expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government, a possible return 
to relatively important state and loca] financing is 
seen in recent trends. This conclusion is emphasized 
in latest state and local expenditure and tax figures, 
which show a marked recent increase. In 1955 the 
general revenue of all state governments totaled 
$16,194,000,000, a 5.8 per cent increase over 1954, 
while general expenditure rose similarly, amount- 
ing to $17,176,000,000, or 8.8 per cent over the 
previous year.* Combined revenue from all states 
and localities rose from $15,983,000,000 in 1946 to 
$33,411,000,000 in 1953, more than doubling in the 
seven years.* 

The state of Georgia has been no exception in 
the trend toward increased revenue and expendi- 
tures. State tax collections in Georgia amounted 
to $51,000,000 in 1939, $92,000,000 in 1946, but by 
the 1956 fiscal year the figure had reached $296,- 
000,000.° Expenditures have risen in _ relative 
amounts. This is a remarkable increase in a short 
period of time, even taking into consideration the 
devaluation of the dollar and the increase in popula- 
tion. While the most recent figures are unavailable, 
local revenues have risen also, but perhaps not so 
much. Local revenues from their own sources in 
Georgia were $204,000,000 in 1953; out of that 
$119,000,000 was from taxes, while the remainder 
was from utility revenue, insurance trust fund 
revenue and charges, and miscellaneous.6 Compare 
the 1953 local tax collections with those of selected 
years since the beginning of World War II: 1942— 
$41,000,000; 1946 — $47,000,000; 1949 — $63,- 
3. “Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Government Finances 
in 1955, Washington, United States Government Printing Office (1956), 
ean Census, Historical Statistics of State and Local 
Government Finances, 1902-1953, Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office (1954), p. 17. 

5. Information from the office of the Revenue Commissioner. 


6. Tax Foundation, Facts and Figures on Government Finance 1954- 
1955 (New York, 1954), p 186. 
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000,000.7 

A general situation applying to most, if not 
all, states is the restriction placed upon the local 
government by the state government, particularly 
in the field of taxation. These limitations are 
found in the state constitutions and laws as well 
as in convention and custom. In Georgia the local 
governments possess little freedom to originate 
and to levy taxes of their own to meet the increas- 
ing and changing demands. Cities, particularly, 
feel themselves limited to the extreme by the Con- 
stitution and by statutes. Georgia law expressly 
bars cities from the sales and income tax fields. 
Municipal revenue must come from the property 
tax and from licenses, special fees and assessments.°* 

STATE AID TO LOCAL UNITS 

Along with increased expenditures, taxes and 
revenues of the state government, and the con- 
current retention of many of the activities and func- 
tions by the local government, there has emerged 
a greater need for a satisfactory way to channel 
or allocate the revenue from the state to the local 
units. Through the years different methods have 
been developed to accomplish the transfer: 

1. Source basis—The return to each locality 
of a prescribed fraction of the tax actually col- 
lected there. Florida, for example, rebates the 
entire revenue from the cigarette tax to her cities 
on an origin basis. 

2. Presumption basis—A return to the locali- 
ties based upon a certain factor such as population 
or value of property. Tennessee rebates to cities 
the revenue from one cent of the gasoline tax, on 
the basis of population. 

3. Supplement by local rates—The authority 
of communities to place an additional rate upon a 
tax already imposed by the state, such as a one cent 
tax added to the three cents sales tax. Cities in 
Alabama may add to the state gasoline tax. 

4. Extension of local taxing authority — A 
grant of authority to the local government to tax 
a wider base or to a greater degree than formerly. 

5. State grants-in-aid to local governments— 
An appropriation of a definite sum to local govern- 
ments for specified functions. Grants-in-aid are 
used often by the Federal government as a method 
of channeling money to the states. Certainly this 
method is not a stranger in Georgia, since a large 
portion, if not all, of the funds transferred to local 
governments by the state are done so through this 
procedure. Other states use it also. Usually the 
grantor expects the recipient government to abide 
by certain standards when spending the money. 

One of the biggest problems for a state is the 
basis of distribution, unless the state is interested 
in merely supplementing funds of the local govern- 
ment. However, usually a state with large sums 


7. Ibid., for 1952-1953 (1952), p. 184. 

8. See Georgia Code, Sec. 92-41. Cities generally are limited to a 
five per cent tax on the value of property, although exceptions have 
been made by special legislation. 
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is interested in equalization—raising the capacity 
or ability of the poorer localities to a level nearer 
that of the richer communities. One of the serious 
problems arising in grant-in-aid when the effort is 
made to raise the level of the poorer community is 
establishing the criteria for aid and help to the 
poorer districts without stifling their incentive to 
help themselves. 
STATE AID BY FUNCTION 

In Georgia, as in most states, most of the aid 
to local governments is in three major functional 
areas: (1) welfare and health, (2) education, and 
(3) highways. 

Public Welfare and Health 

Public welfare and health is an area of con- 
siderable importance in state-local fiscal relation- 
ships. The 1956 Legislature appropriated $44,- 
887,000 for welfare and heaith, approximately $25,- 
600,000 of which was to be used as a form of 
grant-in-aid to the counties of the state.’ Only 
$1,325,000 was designated through the application 
of grant-in-aid terminology, but the sum of $18,- 
237,000 was appropriated for the purpose of match- 
ing Federal funds for benefits to the aged, blind, 
and permanently disabled, and dependent children. 
An additional $500,000 was listed as matching 
Federal funds for crippled children. All of the 
money of the last three amounts mentioned was to 
be distributed among the counties in the form of 
aid. 

In fiscal 1956, the total public assistance from 
the Federal, the state, and the local governments 
of Georgia for public welfare purposes was $65,- 
084,889.'!°. The Department of Welfare reports 
that the total was divided in the following manner: 
$44,745,096 for old age assistance, $1,766,706 for 
aid to the blind, $13,010,729 for aid to dependent 
children, and $5,562,358 for aid to the disabled. 
Of the total amount the state contributed 26.12 per 
cent, the counties 4 per cent, and the Federal gov- 
ernment 69.88 per cent.'! 

Since the Federal government supplies a major 
share of the funds and participates in the estab- 
lishment of qualifications for recipients of the 
money, it is appropriate to outline the part the 
highest level of government plays in welfare fi- 
nancing. Under the Social Security Act of 1935 
and Amendments, the Federal government, through 
the tax-offset device and grants-in-aid, with pro- 
cedural guides and eligibility qualifications, has 
“influenced” the states into a consequential degree 
of uniformity in a higher level of public welfare 
activities. Because of demands and pressures from 
certain fragmentary groups, among other reasons, 


9. An amount of $4,750,000 was appropriated for the cost of operating 
the Department of Public Health and for grants to counties for public 
health purposes. Georgia Laws 1956, p. 25. 

10. State Department of Public Welfare Financial Report, July 1955- 
June 30, 1956. 

11. Varying from state to state, the percentage of Federal partici- 
pation is based upon an equalization formula measuring the welfare funds 
required for an average program and the fiscal capacity of the state to 
support such a program. 
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general welfare is broken down into specific areas: 
old age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, and aid to dependent 
children. The program of support, in the form 
of reimbursements to the state for the last classifi- 
cation, aid to dependent children, is as follows: 80 
per cent of the first $15 per month for each child, 
the same for the first needy adult; 50 per cent of 
the next $15 for the first child and the first needy 
adult, plus 50 per cent of the next $6 for each ad- 
ditional child, with maximums established at $32 
for each child and needy adult and $23 for each 
other child. For all other classifications the Fed- 
eral support follows this formula: 80 per cent of 
the first $30, 50 per cent of the next $30, with 
nothing over $60.'° It is important to note that 
the matching formulas apply to individual cases 
and not to a certain number of cases. There is no 
limit placed by the national government on the 
number of cases. So long as the state or local gov- 
ernments supply the matching amounts the money 
will be forthcoming from Congress. The amounts 
in the formula have increased from time to time. 

Concurrent with the increase in Federal funds 
has been the growth in demands by the grantor for 
higher standards in the administrative process. 
Some of the requirements now in effect are: the 
state must supervise the administration cf the pro- 
gram, a system of appeal must be established, and 
the state must assist in financing the program. 

By statute and by administrative rules the 
states outline the further qualifications in each 
category which must be used to aid the individual 
case. Such laws and rules in Georgia, for example, 
establish the residence requirements and maximum 
amount of income and property which can be held 
by an individual recipient of aid. In each county 
of Georgia the State Department of Welfare has 
its own administrators who work in cooperation 
with the county officers and maintain considerable 
control over county department finances and per- 
sonnel. Within the confines of the qualifications 
and eligibility requirements established by the Fed- 
eral and state governments, the counties determine 
who are to be the recipients of the aid. 

There are recipients in almost if not all the aid 
categories in every county. Amounts received by 
the individual vary with the type of aid received, 
but the allowance per individual in the form of the 
average of all the types of aid varies little among 
the counties. An examination of the Department 
of Public Welfare’s financial statements for 1956 
shows that the cases of the five largest counties 
averaged $136.69 per month, the five medium coun- 
ties $26.42, and the five smallest $36.01. For aid 
to individual cases uniformity is the keynote. 

A comparison of the per capita amounts re- 

(Continued on page 8) 


12. “Social Security Amendments of 1956,’"’ American Economic Se- 
curity, July-August, 1956. 
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ATLANTA AREA ECONOMIC INDICATORS 











August 
_ 1956 
EMPLOYMENT 
Job Insurance (Unemployment) 

IID, sch cacsiaeis ecincanezcpsdnceife hsniade $289,195 
Job Insurance Claimants} ~-~--- | 4,248 
Total Non-Ag. Employment ----- | 330,900 
Manufacturing Employment __--- | 88,050 
Average Weekly Earnings, 

Factory Workers ___-------~- | $71.10 
Average Weekly Hours, | 

Factory Werkers ............ 40.4 
Number Help Wanted Ads ____- | 11,437 

CONSTRUCTION 
Number of Building Permits, | 

Ss fae 853 
Value Building Permits, | 

City of Atlanta ___-----_-__- | $6,030,913 
Employees, Contract Construction - | 20,700 

FINANCIAL | 
Bank Debits (Millions) _..______ | $1,581.1 
Bank Deposits (Millions) | 
(Last Wednesday) ____-_-_~_- | $1,093.5 | 
| 
POSTALS | 
Postal Receipts _______________| $1,323,495 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail _____- | 1,282,605 
OTHER 
Department Store Sales Index | 

(Adjusted 1947-49=100) ___-| 151 
Retail Food Price Index 

(1a7-49=169) ~............ 112.1 | 
Number of Telephones in Service 307,102 | 











July 





1956 Change 
$286,487 +0.9 
4,803 —11.6 
328,000 +0.9 
85,850 +2.6 
$69.65 42.1 
39.8 +1.5 

9,498 +20.4 

860 —0.8 
$4,406,870 +369 
21,450 ~$4 
$1,516.8 +4.2 
$1,093.3 +0.0 
$1,281,713 | +3.3 
1,200,307 +69 
157 ~$4 

113.5 | 12 
306,087 +0.3 


August 
1955 


$233,718 
4,001. 
321,900 
89,250. 
$68.61 | 


40.6 | 
11,220 


1,044 


$10,833,409 | 
20,700) 


$1,546.8 


$1,047.3 


$1,386,065 | 
1,252,920 | 


139) 


110.6 
263,880 





r—Revised *—Average month 


§City of Atlanta only. 


Sources: 


All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings: 


**—_End of period 


N. A.—Non Available 
7Claimants include both the unemployed and those with job attachments, but working short hours. 


of 
/O 


Change 


423.7 
+6.2 


42.8 
eee 


42.1 


—0.1 
41.9 


—18.3 


'—44,3 
0.0 


+2.2 


44.4 


—4.5 
42.4 


48.6 


41.4 
+16.4 


| ¢ 
| 





© of change 


| eight months ’56 


over eight 
months of ’55 


at® 
~7.9* 
46.1% 
4+2.7* 


43.1* 


—1.5* 
+7.4 


+6.0 


~27.5 
4+6.5* 


47.8 
+18.0** 


—0.3 
—2.2 


42.09 


41.4 
4+16.4** 


{—Based on retail dollar amounts 


Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor; 


Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; Building permits data: Office of the Building Inspector, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Financial data: Board of Governors. Federal Reserve System; Postal data: Atlanta Post Office; Retail Food Price Index: U. 3. 
Department of Labor; Department Store Sales and Stocks Indexes: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System; Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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Evaluation of the movements of selected eco- 
nomic indicators for the Atlanta area during the 
first eight months of 1956 shows a continuation 
of the upward movement in some series and a 
continuation of the fall evident last month in cer- 
tain others. The over-all picture is still good, little 
changed from July. 

It is clear that the drop off in home building, 
which is apparent in the national picture, has been 
felt also in Atlanta. In March 1953, construction of 
housing units in the Atlanta area, as gauged by 
building permits issued, reached a high of 226 per 
cent of the 1951-53 average, but the annual figure 
for that year was 98 per cent of the 1951-53 aver- 
age. This high point had occurred when the index 
jumped from a relatively low level of 106 per cent 
in February 1953, to 226 per cent in March and 
then dropped back to 130 in April. Thereafter the 
movement was decidedly downward, reaching a 
seasonal low of 45 per cent in December. The rise 
early in 1954 was partly real, partly seasonal, cul- 
minating in a second peak at 209 per cent of the 
1951-53 average in June 1954, and continuing at a 
relatively high level until July 1955, when the 
index began to fall again. This downward trend 
has been broken only by the seasonal rise in the 
spring of 1956. The index stood at 99.3 per cent 
of the 1951-53 average in June 1956. (This index 
is a simple percentage relative computed by this 
Bureau from data compiled by the U. S. Department 
of Labor.) 

Total number of permits issued by the City of 
Atlanta is also moving downward, as is value of 
construction authorized, the latter down rather 
sharply (the first eight months of 1956 down 27.5 
per cent from 1955). DeKalb County has experi- 
enced approximately the same drop. The number 
of construction workers employed, however, has 
not been seriously affected and has even shown 
some upward trend during the past twenty months. 
The number of construction workers in August 
1956 was unchanged from August 1955, but down 
3.4 per cent from July 1956. It is true also that 
the dollar value of total construction contracts 
awarded, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
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tion through the Federal Reserve System, is great- 
er by a considerable margin for the first eight 
months of 1956 than for the same period in 1955. 

Total non-agricultural employment was up 6.1 
per cent during the first eight months of 1956, and 
the number of help wanted ads, a measure of the 
demand for new employees, was up 7.4 per cent. 
Earnings of manufacturing workers were also up, 
averaging $69.30 per week for the period against 
$67.21 for the like period in 1955. Average weekly 
hours, however, were down to 40.0 from 40.6 last 
year, indicating a slackening in manufacturing 
activity. 

Manufacturing employment was down 1.4 per 
cent in August from last year, but up 2.5 per cent 
over July 1956, the increase being accredited large- 
ly to the ending of a strike. The loss since August 
1955 was concentrated in the durable goods in- 
dustries, principle losers being lumber and wood 
products and automobile assembly, Lut losses were 
experienced in many other sectors of both durable 
and non-durable goods, 

Job Insurance payments were up in August 
1956 over the same month last year, but the total 
amount of such payments during the first eight 
months was down 7.3 per cent from last year and 
the average number of claimants per month was 
down 7.9 per cent, which indicates that the job 
situation for those covered by job insurance has 
been somewhat better so far this year than last. 
It should be noted also that the labor force is 
larger, total non-agricultural employment averag- 
ing nearly three per cent greater this year than 
last. 

Department store sales continue at high levels. 
The index of department store sales stood at 15 
per cent of the 1947-49 average in August, down 
just six points from the record high of 157 in July 
and up nearly nine per cent from August 1955. 

The outlook for the next few months, despite 
the dark spots developing in some areas, is still 
ver) good. It is expected that government monetary 
policy changes may halt the fall in residential con- 
struction. Per capita income is high and rising. 
Employment is high and unemployment is low. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

ceived from the state (and the Federal govern- 
ment) by the various counties does not show the 
same degree of uniformity. Using 1950 population 
figures and 1956 expenditures, the approximate 
amounts of state (only) aid per capita received 
by the five smallest counties was an average of 
$8.34 for the year, while the average amount re- 
ceived by each individual in the five median coun- 
ties was $5.63. In the five largest counties it was 
only $3.96. It should be pointed out that Chatta- 
hoochee, one of the median counties, received less 
than any other of the 15 counties—only $2.80 of 
state aid per capita. 

Public health is another area wherein the Fed- 
eral government works in cooperation with the 
state and local governments to develop progress in 
several special fields. Grants have been made to 
states in one broad field—general health, and sev- 
eral special fields—venereal disease control, mental 
health, tuberculosis control, cancer control, heart 
disease control, maternal and child health, and care 
of crippled children. Now all grants are in one 
combined plan, to better focus all general public 
health needs. Nevertheless, different formulas for 
grants are specified in various laws for the dif- 
ferent categories. All are the “closed-end” type, 
with allotments from appropriations by Congress 
broken down according to a formula for the type, 
the amounts usually being based on population, ex- 
tent of the problem, and relative financial need. 
State programs and budgets are submitted to the 
Federal representatives for approval. But Federal 
participation no longer is of great import in the 
general health area outside of hospital construction. 
In 1956 Georgia received only approximately $150,- 
000 from the Federal Government for grant-in-aid 
purposes to the counties. 

State participation and support of health pro- 
grams in the various counties is based upon stand- 
ards suggested by the local health associations 
mechanized through a formula proposed by the 
American Health Association. The population of 
the county determines the number of health work- 
ers such as doctors and nurses needed and whose 
salaries will be paid, in part at least, by the state. 
Through the State Merit System, the county selects 
these personnel to be placed on the payroll as per- 
manent employees. Reimbursement of their salaries 
is made by the state to the county with the state 
paying 100 per cent of the salaries of headquarters 
personnel, and a percentage of the salary of all 
other personnel, the share being dependent upon 
the size of the county. The largest counties (with 
a population of 30,000 or over) receive 30 per cent 
of the salaries of the additional personnel, while 
the smallest (under 5,000 population) are reim- 
bursed to the extent of 75 per cent of the additional 
salaries. The State Health Department is now in 
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the process of districting the state with the ob- 
jective of grouping the counties into 38 divisions, 
with a headquarters staff to serve districts rather 
than counties. This action is one commendable ef- 
fort to reduce the number of administrative areas 
in the state. 

Appropriations by the 1956 Legislature for the 
purpose of health in Georgia totaled $11,200,000. 
Of that amount $4,750,000 was for the purpose of 
operating the Department of Health and for grants 
to the counties for health purposes. Most of the 
remainder was to be spent for construction and 
operation of hospitals.'* In 1955 the state grant- 
in-aid for health purposes totaled $1,629,681, while 
the counties spent a total of $374,320 for the same 
activity.‘ Ona per capita basis state aid amounted 
to $1.19 for the five small counties, $0.28 for the 
median counties, and $0.52 for the largest coun- 
ties.'° One county in each of the first two groups, 
because of the lack of county participation, received 
no state funds for health, thus rendering hazardous 
any conclusive comparisons. However, a further 
comparison may be more enlightening: county ex- 
penditures for health within the three groups varied 
as a percentage of state support from 46 per cent 
for the smallest counties, 90 per cent for the median 
counties, to 420 per cent for the largest counties. 

(Dr. Lovell’s article will be continued in the 
November issue of THE ATLANTA ECONOMIC 
REVIEW. Education and Highways will be 
covered in that section.) 


13. Georgia Laws 1956, p. 25. 

14. Annual Statistical Report, Department of Public Health 1955, 
Tabie 8. 

15. Computed. 


THE STRIKE AT WESTINGHOUSE 
(Continued from page 2) 

but with a reopening on wages permitted at the 
end of one year. Matters other than wages could 
be presented at this reopening, but could become 
the subject for bargaining only after mutual con- 
sent for their inclusion by both parties. The union 
could not strike over these other matters, even 
though admitted as subjects for negotiation. 

Such was the picture when labor trouble de- 
veloped at the East Pittsburgh plant in 1955. At 
first the appearance of the time study engineers 
caused little excitement, but when it was realized 
what they were doing some 2,200 workers struck. 
The IUE stewards calléd a protest meeting. This 
was followed by disciplinary action imposed by the 
company. Subsequently 27 other plants joined the 
strike. 

At issue was a very significant point not only 
for Westinghouse, but for managements in general. 
The Company argued that it would not negotiate 
away its rights to manage its own plants, and this 
included the right to study jobs to aid in depart- 
mental cost budgeting. Moreover, it would not sub- 
mit the determination of these issues tc arbitration 
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since this would be tantamount to turning over to 
ousiders significant management prerogatives. The 
union had expressed a willingness to submit these 
issues to arbitration but also with the proviso that 
the jobs and rights of the 2,200 workers affected 
by this particular study be protected. A consid- 
erable amount of pressure was exerted against the 
union to call off the strike, especially from the pro- 
duction workers who had no grievance. On Sep- 
tember 16 the union agreed to a resumption of work 
and the Company agreed that the issue of time 
studies would be brought up for negotiations at the 
time of the next contract bargaining. Meanwhile 
over nine million dollars in wages were lost. 

THE STRIKE AND ITS ISSUES 

This dispute alone would not have been suf- 
ficient to cause the long strike that was to begin 
in another month. In fact there were over forty 
walkouts alone at the East Pittsburgh plant during 
1954 and 1955. For the first nine months of 1955, 
the Company suffered from almost 100 work stop- 
pages costing over five million production hours. 

Another previous strike in Homewood and East 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania had been called over a 
disciplinary matter and lasted for eight days. 

On October 5, 1955, James Carey, president of 
the IUE, reported to the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service that negotiations with the 
Corporation were deadlocked and that he would 
recommend a strike to his executive board. Twelve 
days later some 45,000 IUE workers walked off 
their jobs to be followed by about 10,500 members 
of the UEW who left their jobs on October 26. 
Also involved were the AFL union, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, representing 
about 1,500 workers on the national level and 6,000 
on the local level, and an independent union of 17,000 
white collar workers, the National Federation of 
Independent Westinghouse Salaried Unions. These 
two groups broke the front on October 29 and signed 
a five year contract. The Corporation then an- 
nounced similar benefits to all employees who were 
not covered by contracts. 

What were the issues involved in this dispute 
that lasted 156 days? To begin with, Westinghouse 
insisted on a contract similar to that signed with 
General Electric. This had a duration of five years. 
The insistence of such a term for the new contract 
threw quite a bombshell into the negotiations. The 
union countered that it would sign no contract for 
more than a year and refused flatly to bargain over 
a contract with over a year duration. Although this 
issue loomed large at the beginning of negotiations, 
its relative importance diminished as negotiations 
progressed. 

Other issues that were involved may be classi- 
fied as the economic bread and butter issues and 
the argument over time studies. Many students 
of labor relations feel that the Corporation made 
a strategic blunder when it agreed pursuant to the 
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East Pittsburgh settlement to bring up the whole 
matter of time studies for negotiation at this time. 
This gave the union a tailor-made argument to pre- 
sent to its membership should the strike develop— 
as it did—into a prolonged battle with a consider- 
able loss of pay to the strikers and the problem of 
maintaining striker morale. The union was able 
to argue that it was interested in preserving and 
protecting the jobs of its members, and that their 
jobs were in danger of being eliminated as a result 
of time studies. It is interesting to point out, fur- 
ther, that here was not a case of disagreement. so 
much over what the worker would earn as it was 
over his possible loss of a job. In fact, there are 
many commentators who feel that the strike could 
have been settled much sooner were this time study 
issue not present. 

It is important to view the time study issue in 
its institutional pattern so far as Westinghouse is 
concerned. The Corporation has long been an advo- 
cate and a user of various types of wage incentive 
programs. For these to be administered success- 
fully there is the requirement that jobs be studied 
carefully and that fair rates be established as 
standards for them. Ever since the inception of this 
program, the Corporation has been plagued over 
grievances as to the interpretation of what consti- 
tutes the standard, when should the standard rate 
be applied, when should average earnings be used 
if the company should remove a worker from the 
standard job to another one at the convenience of 
management, and when may standards be altered. 

Westinghouse believed that it, like many other 
companies such as Studebaker, fell into a decided 
competitive disadvantage by accepting too easy- 
going work standards so that wages got quite out 
of line with earnings. 

The fundamental argument over the time 
study issue revolved not so much around the tech- 
niques for conducting such studies nor the exact 
determination of the standards as it did over the 
possible arguments that might develop as a result 
of the establishment of standards. The union asked 
that the whole issue of time studies be submitted 
to arbitration; the Company refused. The Company 
also refused to agree to submit to arbitration any 
grievances that might arise over the interpretation 
of time standards. Its argument was that inter- 
pretation of these standards was fully a manage- 
ment issue that should not be established by out- 
siders. Westinghouse was one of the few large 
manufacturing concerns that had not provided for 
a final stage in grievance procedures that would 
submit unsettled issues to a final panei of arbitra- 
tors if the dispute could not be settled by the estab- 
lished machinery short of arbitration. 

There is considerable merit in Westinghouse’s 
position on arbitration even though it runs counter 
to the growing practice of arbitration as a final 
step in grievance procedure. There is an unfor- 
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tunate tendency, when arbitration exists as a final 
step, for both management and labor to ease up on 
their bargaining in that each feels that he will get 
a better settlement from the arbitrator and that it 
would be unwise to settle otherwise. Further, on 
the particular issue involved, the Company had 
such an experience with innumerable grievances 
arising out of time study and standards interpreta- 
tions that it could envisage the transfer of a great 
deal of management right to an outside group under 
arbitration. 

The IUE insisted that it wanted a series of 
ground rules established that would delineate the 
procedures for time studies and that any disputes 
arising out of their interpretation should go to 
arbitration. 

Over the economic issues, there was little 
wrangling. The Company offered 2314 cents an 
hour increase as an average to be spread over the 
next five years. The union asked for 15 cents for 
one year. There was little difference over various 
fringe benefit terms. Argument did ensue over 
the contract length. The Corporation argued for 
a five year contract on a number of grounds, one 
of which was the fact that its greatest competitor, 
GE, had such a duration. It was argued that a good 
deal of the Company’s business involved contracts 
with public utility companies for equipment that 
might take several years to produce. In order to 
quote stable prices and guarantee uninterrupted 
production, the Company contended that it needed 
the assurance that a five year contract would bring. 
To carry on some of the programs that its dealers 
were clamoring for in the consumer appliance field 
also involved plans that ran for more than a year. 
In addition, plans for plant expansion could be 
undertaken with greater ease were industrial rela- 
tions stabilized. The union held out for a long time 
against such a time period. 

To begin with, the union opposed the argument 
of the similarity of the GE contract on the ground 
that the significant issue in the Westinghouse case 
involved time studies and grievance procedures, 
neither of which was important in the GE situation. 
In addition, the union argued that the Company 
did not show good faith in bargaining in that the 
current contract still had another year to run. 

From an outside point of view, there is much 
to be said for lengthening the terms of a contract 
beyond the traditional one year. This is especially 
significant for those manufacturing concerns that 
have a long process of gestation before their fin- 
ished goods reach the market. The trend to longer 
contracts seems to be established now, earlier with 
GE, then Westinghouse, and more laterally in the 
steel industry. The fears of unions that its work- 
ers will be tied to antiquated wage scales may be 
alleviated by linking automatic wage increases with 
changes in consumer price indexes and by provid- 
ing for productivity increases. The latter issue is 
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of special significance today in view of the rapid 
advances made in automation and the fears of labor 
over the rapid introduction of advanced mechani- 
zation. In fact, automation seems to have entered 
into the Westinghouse dispute when the union 
asked about the layoff program for the next five 
years and the Company refused to commit itself 
specifically on this issue. 

From the very beginning of negotiations, bit- 
terness marked the bargaining sessions. The union 
leadership expressed disappointment in that the 
Company entrusted its bargaining to a vice presi- 
dent. The union president even refused to attend 
negotiation meetings for some time. The Company 
fought back and pointed to the rash of wildcat 
strikes that preceded this walkout, indicating ir- 
responsible union leadership. Each mention of the 
competitive five year contract with General Elec- 
tric brought up a sensitive point with the union. 
Mr. Carey had been hospitalized during part of 
the GE negotiations and, in his absence, his board 
had approved the five year contract. Mr. Carey 
never was pleased with this decision. 

THE END OF THE STRIKE 

The first real break in the dispute came in 
December, shortly before Christmas. The Company 
agreed to accept arbitration over any grievances 
that might arise over time studies if these studies 
resulted in downgrading any employee’s job, ai- 
though the Company was unwilling to insert a 
general arbitration clause into the contract. The 
union refused this compromise. Another problem 
gradually was coming to the front as the strike and 
its violence increased. This was the question of 
what to do with various picketers who had been 
discharged because of acts of violence. Meanwhile, 
the Corporation won considerable goodwill among 
the struck workers by making available $100 non- 
interest loans to them. 

Little more progress took place until early in 
February. All along the United States Govern- 
ment took the attitude that it would keep hands off 
in this dispute. The Secretary of Labor announced 
that it was the government’s policy to follow this 
approach unless the dispute became a threat to the 
national welfare. However, various state and local 
officials did try to offer their good services. In 
addition, the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service offered its assistance. 

The Federal Service made a significant sug- 
gestion early in February, namely that the dis- 
putants agree to set aside their arguments over 
time standards and concentrate on the other issues 
involved. It was the Service’s suggestion that once 
work was resumed, discussions could take place to 
set ground rules for the establishment of work 
standards. 

Events moved rapidly from here on in. The 
final settlement, after 156 days, was somewhat 
unique in collective bargaining annals. The agree- 
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ment to settle, although not set forth by govern- 
mental edict, did represent the result of consider- 
able persuasion on the part of the government. Both 
parties were persuaded into accepting various com- 
promises of their erstwhile adamant stands. In 
fact, it is possible to say that the settlement did not 
represent the usual result of collective bargaining 
where a meeting of the minds results in a settle- 
ment. It is doubtful if there ever was any close 
meeting of the minds in this case. 

Here, then, we have an example of govern- 
mental policy of hands off, yet exerting tremendous 
pressure to have the parties settle. It is a com- 
mendation for the government that it did not take 
any more direct action in setting forth a series of 
recommendations or findings. The action of the 
government, however, does serve as a warning to 
other disputants that the government does stand 
ready to use its good offices by way of strong moral 
suasion, and in the event of an emergency or a na- 
tional threat to enter the dispute more directly. 

A few weeks before the final settlement came, 
the Company had accepted the government panel’s 
recommendations, particularly about arbitrating 
time study grievances, but the union balked. Again, 
a few days before the end of the dispute once more 
Westinghouse announced its acceptance of these 
recommendations. This time the IUE accepted, 
although a last ditch argument remained over the 
issue of those workers fired because of violence. 

The final package came after an almost full 
day of discussion with John Murray from the Fed- 
eral Service and the assistance of George Taylor 
and David L. Cole, private consultants. These three 
finally convinced both sides that their recommenda- 
tions were the only way out. 

COST OF THE STRIKE 

Economic conditions undoubtedly played a big 
role in getting the parties to accept these sugges- 
tions. A strike of several months’ duration began 
to have its heavy toll not only for the workers but 
for management as well. Dealers who were getting 
only a trickle of consumer goods threatened to seek 
new supply sources. Some industrial consumers 
began to cancel orders. Some were unable to do so 
because of the nature of prior equipment or the 
inability to get delivery from the alternative. None- 
theless, the loss of business was significant. Cus- 
tomers who had been somewhat tolerant at first 
became insistent that something be done. Quite a 
few expansion plans were retarded; for example, 
the Chief Joseph Dam on the Columbia River and 
a power plant at the New River Rouge develop- 
ment of Detroit Edison Company. 

Although some workers had returned to work 
by January, 1956 and, although 58 of the 98 plants 
were producing during the strike, it is estimated 
that the Company lost about a million dollars during 
the fourth quarter of 1955. Pressure from other 
unions weighed heavily on the IUE to settle, as well. 
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The economic costs of the strike were great. 
The total cost in lost wages approximates $110 
million, representing’ about $95 million in lost 
wages and about $15 million in the form of 
wage reductions for those who did not go on strike. 
(Salaried employees in many cases were placed on 
half pay.) Although only about half of the West- 
inghouse employees were involved directly in the 
strike, its repercussions were great enough to cause 
the Company to lose about $300 million in sales. 

It has been estimated that it would take ap- 
proximately ten years at the increased wage scale 
finally agreed upon for the struck workers to re- 
gain the losses that they suffered during the dis- 
pute. In addition the unions paid out approxi- 
mately $250,000 a week in the form of strike 
benefits. 

THE FINAL CONTRACT 

A few words are now in order as to the final 
package that was accepted. First, with reference 
to the economic terms: The wage gains were just 
about the same that the company had offered prior 
to the dispute. The wage settlement called for an 
annual increase of three per cent with a minimum 
of five cents an hour for each of the next five years. 
This compared with an original offer of 2314 cents. 
Wages of skilled workers were to be increased up 
to 12 per cent. In addition, wages were to be ad- 
justed quarterly to compensate for increases in the 
cost of living. (The first such increase, amounting 
to four cents an hour for about 120,000 workers or 
a total increase of about $10 million went into 
effect the beginning of September.) 

Fringe benefits, covering health and welfare 
programs, insurance, and pensions also were in- 
creased. Pensions were upped from $1.70 to $2.25 
a month for each year of service. The Company 
also agreed to assume the entire cost of personal 
insurance for all employees after November, 1958. 

The IUE objection to the five year period was 
eased by several loopholes. The national contract 
may be reopened twice before 1960, in 1957 to dis- 
cuss non-economic matters but with no right to 
strike over them and in 1958 to bargain for a guar- 
anteed annual wage with the right to strike over 
this issue. Local contracts may be opened annually 
on questions of wages and supplementary issues 
and with the right to strike locally over them. In 
addition, since the original contract had another 
year to run, the real effect of the settlement was 
a four year period of extension with loopholes that 
might upset the surface appearance of stabilization 
of industrial relations for half a decade. 

On the question of time studies, a number of 
compromises were effected. It was agreed that 
the Corporation could make time studies of all day 
workers. Once made, the Company could set pro- 
duction standards on any of these jobs that were 
classed as direct production jobs, but not on those 
listed as service work. In effect, this means that 
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of about 20,000 employees in the daywork group, 
only about 3,000 are affected directly. These are 
the ones in daywork jobs that directly affect pro- 
duction. Thus, although the Company may make 
time studies of any of these jobs, it only may set 
production standards for the limited 3,000. ‘The 
union thus won a big point in reducing the number 
of potential jobs for which production standards 
could be set. 

Furthermore, the Company conceded on another 
important issue when it agreed that any grievances 
arising out of these studies would be submitted to 
arbitration as a final step. Further, Company pro- 
posals to shift incentive pay workers to a day 
worker status with any change in wage rates were 
to receive prior union consent. The union also re- 
ceived the moral promise of the Company that it 
would be reasonable in its time study activities. 

The concession by the Corporation on the mat- 
ter of arbitration represented a victory for the 
governmental and private consultants who pointed 
out that the use of such a procedure was common 
among many manufacturing companies and that 
their experience was that this process eliminated 
a great deal of bickering. It was thought that much 
of the petty bickering and many of the wildcat 
stoppages that had plagued Westinghouse might 
be alleviated by the acceptance of arbitration. 

The issue of what to do about the picketers 
who were guilty of violence caused much bitter dis- 
cussion but finally was resolved when the Com- 
pany agreed to reduce the original number of such 
discharges from 93 to 36. The 57 were reinstated 
and the 36 were given indefinite suspensions. These 
were to be screened at the plant level to see if a 
settlement could be reached; if not, the case was 
to go to high level arbitration. These hearings 
have caused a considerable amount of bitterness and 
have clouded much of the hoped for goodwill that 
was to follow the new contract. 

An interesting question arose in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania over whether the walkout 
was a strike or a lockout. The Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry ruled that after 


December 19 the dispute had changed from a strike 
to a lockout. This was based on the reasoning that 
on that date the union had accepted a proposal to 
have the entire dispute arbitrated but the Company 
refused to agree. Under this ruling, the striking 
workers would be entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation retroactive to December 19 and to receive 
jobless pay benefits up to 30 weeks at rates up to 
$35 per week. The Company contested this ruling 
because of the merit rating provision in force where- 
by the costs of unemployment (2.2 per cent for 
Westinghouse) are reduced in proportion to the 
reduction of claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion arising against a particular company. The 
final word on this ruling has not been handed down 
as yet; but, the outcome will be most significant 
for businessmen who might find a strike suddenly 
converted into a lockout through a refusal to accept 
arbitration. 

One Westinghouse plant—at Lester, Pennsyl- 
vania—continued its walkout for a total period of 
297 days. This involved some 6,000 UEW work- 
ers. The basic issue here too involved the question 
of incentive pay. Under terms of the settlement, 
Westinghouse is permitted to terminate incentive 
pay that it previously had granted to about 2,700 
employees. Other terms are similar to the broad 
contract signed with the IUE. 

Since the settlement of this long strike, moves 
have been undertaken by both the union and the 
Company to improve their relations. Mr. Carey 
and Mr. Price have engaged in talks along these 
lines and a number of discussions have taken place 
at local plant levels. Some hostility still exists, 
particularly in those divisions that stayed open 
during the strike. Bitterness flows from the ques- 
tion of the reinstatement of the discharged workers, 
the fear being that these men would be blacklisted 
permanently in industry. All in all, the outlook is 
for a stabilized pusition. The Company has made 
great strides in winnic¢ back some of its lost busi- 
ness, the pre-strike average hourly rate of $2.10 
has been increased, and a new philosophy in labor- 
management relations is beginning to emerge. 


















